A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  OEVEIOPMENTS 
TRENDS  IDEAS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


What  it  means  to  be  an  American  will  be 
taught  fighting  men,  simply  and  directly.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  John  A.  Hannah  says  he  is  re- 
s'amping  the  Military  Education  Program  to  stress 
“four  cardinal  points”  to  servicemen:  (1)  dignity  of 
the  individual,  (2)  respect  for  truth,  (3)  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  (4)  spiritual  values  basic  to  the 
development  of  a  democratic  philosophy. 

Segregation  has  been  denounced  by  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor.  Speaking  before  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  Mr. 
Meany  called  “little  Hitlers”  those  who  would  abolish 
the  public  school  systems  in  their  states  if  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  against  segregation.  “We  who  believe  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man  cannot  be  intimidated  by  these 
little  Hitlers,”  he  said.  “They  are  trying  to  isolate 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  build 
up  fortresses  of  reaction  where  anti-Negroism  and  anti- 
Semitism  seem  to  go  side  by  side  with  antiunionism.” 

Removal  of  racial  barriers  will  not  result  in  a 
rush  of  Negroes  to  schools  attended  by  white  students, 
concludes  Rufus  E.  Clement,  president  of  Atlanta  U. 
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The  fear  in  some  quarters  that  public  schools  will  be 
“overrun”  is  unjustified.  Dr.  Clement  points  out  thdt .. 
urban  patterns  of  residence  and  districting  will  obviate  • 
a  large  intermixture  of  races. 

Estimates  of  college  enrollment  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.1^  over  the  1952  figures.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  estimates  a  total  enrollment  of  2,215,000  students 
this  fall,  as  against  2,148,000  for  the  fall  of  1952.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  new  students  enrolled,  the  rate  of  increase  for  this 
group  has  declined.  In  1952  ( the  first  year  to  show  an 
increase  since  1949)  there  were  537,000  students  en¬ 
rolling  for  the  first  time,  an  increase  of  13.7%  over  the 
previous  year.  This  fall’s  enrollment  of  new  students 
totals  575,000,  or  an  increase  of  7.2%  over  last  year. 

Harvard  stadcnts  are  exposed  to  “Communist 
professors”  and  party  philosophy,  according  to  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  “I  think  it’s  a  good  thing  for  the 
people  who  are  sending  their  sons  and  dau^ters  to 
Harvard  to  know  the  Harvard  Corporation’s  attitude. 
It’s  a  smelly  mess  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone 
sending  their  children  anywhere  where  they  might  be 
open  to  indoctrination  by  Communist  professors,”  the 
Senator  said.  He  made  the  statement  after  saying 
Harvard  should  not  retain  Wendell  H.  Furry,  associate 
professor  of  physics. 

Despite  a  9130  million  building  program 

Los  Angeles  schools  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
growing  enrollments.  Pupils  in  the  three  city  school 
districts  now  number  nearly  460,000.  Because  of  this 
unprecedented  growth  (some  10,000  over  estimates 
made  during  the  summer)  half-day  and  short-day  ses¬ 
sions  are  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  1955 
before  the  schools  catch  up  with  the  record-breaking 
growth,  and  then  only  for  a  few  short  months  until  an¬ 
other  new  school  year  and  some  30,000  more  students 
enter  the  schools. 

In  an  unprecedented  news  conference. 

Harvard’s  president,  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  made  public 
the  text  of  a  telegram  sent  to  Senator  McCarthy  in  re¬ 
ply  to  one  in  which  the  Senator  asked  his  attitude  “to- 
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ward  retaining  teachers  who  refuse  to  state  whether 
they  are  Communists.”  Dr.  Pusey’s  telegram  said,  in 
part:  “Harvard  is  unalterably  opposed  to  communism. 
It  is  dedicated  to  free  inquiry  by  free  men.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  person  among  the  3,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Harv'ard  faculty  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  My  information  is  that  Dr.  Furry 
has  not  been  connected  with  the  Communist  Party  in 
recent  years.” 


•  Administration 


Class  size  is  a  better  measare  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  organization  than  pupil-teacher  ratio.  Pupil- 
teacher  ratio  and  class  size  should  never  be  used  as 
synonymous  terms,  says  a  recent  publication  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Education.  They  mean  the 
same,  the  booklet  points  out,  only  in  a  school  that  has 
no  principal,  no  supervisors,  no  special  teachers,  and 
no  special  services. 

There  are  at  least  twelve  measures  of  pupil-teacher 
ratio  in  use,  and  others  appear  occasionally.  Teachers 
may  be  counted  in  one  or  three  ways:  (1)  number  of 
teachers;  (2)  number  of  teachers,  principals,  and  su¬ 
pervisors;  (3)  number  of  teachers,  principals,  super¬ 
visors,  and  other  personnel  (librarians,  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  dental  hygienists,  nurses,  health  teach¬ 
ers),  Students  may  be  computed  in  one  of  four  ways: 

( 1 )  total  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year; 

(2)  total  number  of  pupils  registered  less  duplicates; 

(3)  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance;  (4)  en¬ 
rollment  on  a  certain  date.  Applying  these  measures 
to  a  certain  city  school  system,  for  example,  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  varies  from  18.3  to  24.8,  depending  upon 
which  combination  is  used. 

Class  size,  on  the  other  hand,  is  measured  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  classroom  teachers. 
Since  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  each 
pupil  assigned  to  the  class,  the  measure  should  be  total 
pupils  assigned  and  not  average  attendance  of  pupils 
assigned,  according  to  the  booklet.  Often  the  pupil 
irregular  in  attendance  requires  more  of  the  teacher’s 
time  and  energy  than  the  pupil  who  attends  regularly. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  class  size  is  a  mean¬ 
ingful  measure  only  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  subject— 
and  kind  of  pupils  —  taught. 

Economy  in  School  Organization.  New  York  State 
Education  Dept.,  Albany. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Progress  of  Literacy  in  Various  Countries.  Columbia  U.  Press, 
29^  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  250p.  $1.50.  (Preliminary  statistical 
study  of  available  census  data  since  1900.) 

Review  of  Educational  Research.  Oct.  1953.  Entire  issue.  NEA, 
American  Educational  Research  Association,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  $1.50.  ("Research  on  Human  Relations 
and  Programs  of  Action.”  Reviews  the  literature  in  this  area 
through  Sept.  1953.) 

A  Court  for  Children,  by  Alfred  ].  Kahn.  Columbia  U.  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  359p.  $4.50.  (Three-year  study  of 
the  New  York  City  childrens  court.  Based  on  field  work,  ex¬ 
amination  of  recoil,  interviews  with  court  personnel,  confer¬ 
ences  with  authorities.) 


The.  Social  Psychology  of  Prejudice,  by  Gerhart  Saenger.  Harj)- 
er  and  Brothers.  51  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  Indexed.  $4.  (For  ^ 
everyone  concerned  with  intercultural  relations.  Summarizes 
contributions  of  psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  sociologists  and 
anthropologists,  educators  and  experts  tn  the  field  of  indtistrial 
relations.) 

Take  the  Guesswork  Out  of  Public  Relations:  A  Check  List,  by 
Stewart  Harral.  Educational  Trend,  No.  1153.  Arthur  C.  Croft 
Publications,  JOO  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  2.5c.  Mini¬ 
mum  order:  $1.  (Twenty  questions  to  help  discover  strength 
and  weaknesses  of  a  school  public  relations  program.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Puhtie 


Five-point  eheek  on  schools  has  been  drawn 
up  by  NEA  t‘xecutive  secretary,  William  G.  Carr.  Its 
purpose:  to  help  parents  evaluate  schools  during  Edu¬ 
cation  Week  visits.  His  points,  with  comments: 

1.  Teachers.  “Poor  teaching  is  encouraged  by  over¬ 
crowded  classrooms  and  excessive  teaching  loads.  Any 
class  that  exceeds  thirty  in  size  is  unlikely  to  receive  in¬ 
struction  as  good  as  can  be  provided.” 

2.  Teaching  Materials.  “A  good  school  should  have 
well-stocked  shelves  of  up-to-date  textbooks  and  a  good 
supply  of  suitable  films  and  records  which  can  be  used 
in  aevelping  the  skills  and  talents  of  all  pupils.” 

3.  School  Health  Program.  On  this  point  Dr.  Carr 
emphasized  health  examinations,  health  records,  and 
regular  health  instruction. 

4.  School  Buildings.  “A  good  building  does  not 
assure  a  good  school  but  it  helps  to  produce  one.  Any 
school  which  has  not  been  designed  for  that  purpose 
is  almost  sure  to  be  a  poor  school.” 

5.  School  Administration.  “A  good  school  board 
lays  down  the  general  policy  for  the  schools  and  holds 
the  superintendent  and  his  staff  responsible  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  policies.  It  employs  teachers  and  other 
school  workers  on  the  basis  of  their  professional  cuiali- 
fications.  Such  responsible  administration  provides  a 
firm  foundation  for  effective  schools.” 

“Packaged  Coarse’’  for  parents  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Parent  Education  Project,  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  Adult  Education.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  course  will  be  to  help  parents  develop  in 
children  the  qualities  and  characteristics  necessary  for 
adult  citizenship  in  a  democratic  society. 

Materials  for  the  course  will  deal  with  what  parents 
can  do  to  foster  in  their  children  feelings  of  security 
and  adecuiacy;  understanding  of  themselves  and  oth¬ 
ers;  worthy  values,  goals,  and  purposes;  wholesome 
attitudes  toward  problems  and  successful  methods  of 
solving  them;  self-discipline,  responsibility,  and  free¬ 
dom;  and  constructive  attitudes  toward  change. 

Headquarters  for  the  work  have  been  set  up  at  U.  of 
Chicago.  Director  Ethel  Kawin  reports  the  project 
has  entered  its  second  phase  —  testing  materials  in  ac¬ 
tual  use  with  parents’  groups.  Now  being  tested:  ma¬ 
terials  on  basic  ideas  of  child  rearing. 
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TESTIIVG  AMD  RESEARCH:  ELECTROMIC  RRAIMS 

Electronic  devices  to  help  test  makers  and  users  with  their  compli¬ 
cated  tasks  of  scoring,  making  statistical  analyses,  and  reporting, 
made  news  at  the  Invitational  Conferences  on  Testing  Problems 
held  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  in  New  York  Oct.  31.  Three 
devices  and  a  new  service  were  reported  there. 


MOST  FABULOUS  of  the  new  devic¬ 
es  is  the  State  University  of  Iowa’s 
Electronic  T»‘St  Processing  Equip¬ 
ment,  now  under  construction.  As 
described  by  E.  F.  Lindquist,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Iowa  Testing  Programs,  who 
worked  out  its  logical  design,  it  is  a 
high-speed  automatic  photoelectric- 
scoring  machine  coupled  with  a  din- 
tal  electronic  computer  and  a  hi^- 
speed  output  printer. 

The  machine’s  special  x  II  an¬ 
swer  sheet  handles  up  to  960  multiple 
choice  items  organized  in  as  many  as 
14  different  tests.  Marking  requires 
neither  a  special  kind  of  ixmcil  nor 
special  care  in  placing  the  mark  or 
making  erasures.  Sheets  go  through 
the  machine  at  6000  per  hour. 

The  machine  is  "set”  for  a  new  bat¬ 
tery  of  tests  by  running  through  it 
two  code<l  sht'cts,  one  marked  with 
the  correct  answers,  the  other  with 
weights  for  individual  items  and  with 
tables  on  each  test  for  converting  raw 
scores  into  two  or  more  types  of  scalerl 
scores  at  once,  so  that,  for  example, 
age  or  grade  equivalents  and  in-grade 
l>ercentiles  may  be  reported  at  the 
same  time. 

The  computer  records  the  scores 
with  single-digit  accuracy,  and  feeds 
in  any  desired  correction  for  guessing. 
It  also  will  rec-ord  totals  for  odd  and 
even  items  in  as  many  as  seven  tests 
separately,  to  facilitate  c-omputing  re¬ 
liability  c-oefficients.  It  also  records 
weighted  totals  and  subtotals. 

The  machine  will  read  the  examin¬ 
ee’s  name  and  other  information,  either 
alphabetic  or  numerical,  and  produce 
printed  reports  of  one  or  two  lines 
for  each  sheet,  in  the  form  of  lists  or 
of  individual  report  cards  or  profile 
forms.  For  most  uses,  the  machine 
will  print  both  lists  and  individual 
reiMits  simultaneously. 

The  machine  will  accumulate  scores 
for  groups  of  suciessive  answer  sheets, 
and  compute  and  print  their  means, 
together  with  the  means  of  the  squares 
of  the  scores  and  all  possible  cross- 
products  needed  to  calculate  varianc¬ 
es,  inter-correlations,  and  reliability  co¬ 
efficients.  It  will  also  tabulate  a  gra¬ 
phic  frequency  distribution  of  scores 
on  each  test,  and  a  graphic  record  of 
the  number  of  times  each  resjMnse  to 
each  item  has  been  marked.  Furthc'r, 
it  will  make  separate  graphic  reports 
of  item-responses  for  high-scoring  and 
low-scoring  examinees,  so  that  corre¬ 
lations  between  items  and  the  test 
may  be  computed. 

All  this  is  done  on  a  single  run  of 
the  answer  sheets  through  the  machine. 


To  give  an  idea  of  the  capacity  of 
the  equipment.  Dr.  Lindquist  referred 
to  the  Fall  Testing  Program  for  Iowa 
High  Schools.  This  consists  of  a  .'iB- 
page  battery  of  nine  tests  taken  by 
7(),(K)0  pupils  in  400  high  schoob,  for 
which  tnree  types  of  reports  are  pre¬ 
pared.  Preparing  these  now  takes  60 
people  five  weeks. 

The  new  machine  will  do  this  work 
in  12  hours  of  continuous  operation. 

Says  Dr.  Lindquist:  "\Ve  hope  from 
the  beginning  to  offer  our  servic^es  at 
no  more  than  half  the  cost  at  which 
the  same  services  can  be  obtained  by 
any  other  present  means,  [italics  ours 
— M.]  and  we  expcjct  to  reduce  the 
costs  still  further  as  the  scope  of  our 
operations  increases.” 

The  Iowa  equipment  will  not  be 
ready  for  use  until  the  Fall  of  1954. 
It  will  be  paid  for  and  owned  by  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  TEST  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  USE  can  be  opened  up 
by  the  Iowa  equipment,  according  to 
Dr.  Lindquist.  Its  speed  and  econ¬ 
omy,  he  feels,  will  greatly  facilitate 
development  of  new  tests.  The  power 
and  range  of  the  equipment  will  also 
make  it  possible  to  develop  kinds  of 
tests  at  present  either  impracticable  or 
imixjssible,  and  to  carry  on  research 
with  complex  systems  of  scoring, 
weighting,  and  analyzing  not  feasible 
with  existing  methods. 

But  to  achieve  this,  the  servic-es  of 
the  Iowa  machine  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  country.  Dr. 
Lindquist  and  his  associates  have 
therefore  formed  an  independent  non¬ 
profit  corporation.  Measurement  Re¬ 
search  Center,  Inc.,  which  will  offer 
the  services  of  the  Iowa  equipment 
when  they  are  not  required  for  the 
.State  University  of  Iowa.  Dr.  Lind¬ 
quist  estimates  that  Iowa  will  require 
only  10*  of  the  working  time. 

The  first  cLiim  upon  the  earnings  of 
the  c-orporation  will  lie  for  research 
and  development,  and  for  duplicating 
the  equipment  elsewhere  if  that  seems 
desirable.  What  is  left  of  the  net 
earnings  will  be  devoted  exclusivelv 
to  educational  research.  But  the  ul¬ 
timate  main  objective  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  test  consumers  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Dr.  Lind(|uist  and  his  associates  feel 
there  is  no  immediate  need  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  Iowa  equipment  elsewhere. 
He  feels  that  the  one  machine  can 
take  care  of  all  existing  wide-scale  test¬ 
ing  programs  in  the  United  States. 

Comments  from  other  testing  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  ETS  Conference  revealed 


they  are  less  enthusiastic  about  the 
advantages  of  centralizing  on  the  Iowa 
equipment. 

Said  one:  “Scoring  tests  at  a  remote 
center  will  take  the  tests  and  their 
intemretation  farther  than  ever  from 
the  focal  school  system  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher,  where  they  belong. 
This  is  a  serious  weakne-ss  even  in 
state-wide  testing  services.” 

FOR  DECENTRALIZED  TEST 
SCORING,  a  new  machine  will  soon 
be  offered  to  the  public  by  Testscor 
of  Minneapolis.  As  described  by  E. 
J.  Hankes,  director  of  Testscor,  it  will 
do  many  of  the  things  the  Iowa  equip¬ 
ment  will  do.  It  too  uses  a  photo¬ 
electric  sensing  device,  scores  at  high 
speed  and  accuracy,  requires  no  spe¬ 
cial  care  in  marking  tne  responses, 
takes  care  of  subtests  and  subtotals,  al¬ 
lows  for  complex  systems  of  weighting 
and  inter-relating  test  items,  and  can 
easily  be  reset.  It  requires  no  special 
an.swer  sheet. 

For  people  who  want  to  keep  test 
scoring  close  to  those  who  give  the 
tests,  this  machine  has  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage:  It  will  sell  below  $400. 

FACTOR  ANALYSIS  has  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  ways  to  determine 
the  basic  psychological  factors  which 
the  tests  can  be  said  to  measure.  But 
factor  analysis  by  customary  methods 
is  exceedingly  laborious.  The  Adju¬ 
tant-General’s  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Ar¬ 
my  has  built  an  electronic  machine 
using  the  equivalent  of  a  17-inch  'TV 
tube  to  carry  out  part  of  the  process 
as  much  as  50  times  more  rapidl>'. 

With  the  AGO  Factor  Matrix  Rota¬ 
tor,  as  described  by  Miss  Bertha  P. 
Harper,  of  AGO,  the  researcher  feeds 
initial  factor  weights  into  the  machine 
by  means  of  a  series  of  dials,  and 
points  of  light  on  the  face  of  the  tube 
represent  the  tests.  The  researcher 
can  first  view  the  plot  of  the  points  as 
they  appear  in  the  initial  mathemati¬ 
cal  factor  solution,  then  rotate  the  ax¬ 
es  by  manipulation  of  a  dial. 

The  researcher  can  easily  tr>-  all 
mssible  pairs  of  axes  before  making 
final  decisions.  \Vhen  desirable  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  axes  are  found,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  transformation  matrix  and 
the  final  factor  matrix  can  be  read  off 
as  fast  as  the  researcher  can  turn  the 
dial  and  read  a  scale;  all  computa¬ 
tions  iue  performed  electronically’. 

Tbe  machine  is  designed  to  handle 
up  to  50  tests  and  12  factors,  involving 
only  rectangular  rotations.  But  if  suit¬ 
able  preliminary  computations  are 
made,  the  machine  can  handle  many 
more  tests  and  factors,  and  perform 
oblique  rotations. 

The  Factor  Matrix  Rotator  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  addition  to  the  tools  of  psycho¬ 
logical  test  research  liecause  of  its 
speed  and  the  ease  with  which  a  re¬ 
searcher  can  appraise  a  variety  of  psy¬ 
chological  explanations  of  the  pecu- 
li.arities  of  the  data. 
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Wron|(  theories  on  bringing  up  children 

may  cause  juvenile  delinquency.  This  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  late  Herbert  W.  Stein,  psychiatrist  for 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  juvenile  court.  A  study  made  by 
Dr.  Stein  just  before  his  death  last  year  lists  nine  erro¬ 
neous  beliefs  that  parents  have  about  children.  He 
said  these  misconceptions  were  based  on  “traditions, 
customs,  superstitution,  and  popular  thinking.” 

Some  errors: 

1.  Some  parents  believe  that  their  children’s  faults 
are  the  result  of  “heredity.”  Usually,  the  parent  who 
gave  this  reason  blamed  the  other  parent.  Other  par¬ 
ents  said  the  child  became  “bad”  because  the  mother 
was  hurt  or  emotionally  disturbed  during  her  preg¬ 
nancy. 

2.  The  child’s  bad  habits  were  traced  erroneously 

by  the  parents  to  wayward  playmates  or  wicked  asso¬ 
ciates.  This,  Dr.  Stein  said,  was  a  “convenient  way  of 
unloading  parental  guilt.” 

3.  Parents  rarely  ev'er  believed  their  children  had 
emotional  diseases,  but  were  apt  to  “over-evaluate” 
the  impact  of  poverty  and  economic  stresses. 

4.  They  found  it  difficult  to  recognize  that  emo¬ 
tional  illnesses  rather  than  “nerves”  could  l>e  resiwn- 
sible. 

5.  Professional  people  often  said  their  children  had 
“uneven”  intelligence  or  else  low  intelligence,  even 
though  the  tests  proved  otherwise.  Sometimes  this 
misconception  was  related  to  “prestige  factors  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  parent’s  personality,’*^  Dr.  Stein  said. 

6.  The  child  was  “born  bad,”  some  guardians  said, 
insisted  there  was  nothing  more  to  the  case. 

7.  Some  parents  blamed  school  teachers,  saying 
that  it  was  up  to  educators  to  enforce  discipline  and 
assume  greater  respt)nsibility  over  the  behavior  of 
the  child. 

Dr.  Stein  continued:  “These  misconceptions  provide 
a  partial  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  parent  to  child. 
These  preconceived  attitudes  about  roots  of  behavior 
are  related  and  have  a  bearing  on  later  good  behavior 
or  misbehavior  of  the  child.  Thus,  the  parents  are  lim¬ 
ited  in  handling  children  in  difficulty.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Boys  and  Girls  Together,"  Time,  Oct.  19,  1953.  Time  and  Life 
Bldg.,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  20c.  (Cover  story  on  Netc 
York  Citu  public  schools  which  weighs  what  they  are  doing, 
good  and  bad,  against  the  magnitude  of  their  problem  of  turn¬ 
ing  a  polyglot  and  often  underprivileged  population  into  good 
American  citizens.  Aware  of  the  complexities  of  this  task. 
Time  chooses  to  give  a  fair  and  balanced  presetUation.  Notice¬ 
ably  absent:  Time’s  usual  raised  eyebrow.) 

Adventuring  in  Literature  with  Children.  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  International,  1200  1 5th  S(.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5, 
D.  C.  Portfolio  of  12  leaflets.  75c.  (Emphasis  in  each  leaflet  is 
on  “what"  and  now"  literature  can  be  used  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  children.  Practical  suggestions.  Some  titles:  "Building  a 
Balanced  Classroom  Library,"  "Stories  and  the  Curriculum," 
“Making  Poetry  Live  With  Children.") 


•  Teat*hcr  Training  and  Grawth 


How  teachers  ‘‘see”  their  pupils  is  being  in¬ 
vestigated  at  U.  of  Illinois.  N.  L.  Gage  and  two  re¬ 
search  associates  are  preparing  a  series  of  miestions 
and  asking  teachers  to  predict  how  each  of  their  pu¬ 
pils  would  answer  them.  Then  the  pupils  will  be  giv¬ 
en  the  questions  and  actual  results  compared  with 
predictions. 

The  test  can  be  varied  by  using  different  kinds  of 
(luestions,  different  groups  of  pupils,  and  by  asking 
the  teacher  to  predict  results  from  pupils  with  whom 
she  is  unacquainted,  such  as  those  sne  knows  only 
through  the  medium  of  a  sound  picture.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  evaluate  teaching. 

From  results  obtained.  Dr.  Gage  and  liis  associates 

ho^  to  arrive  at  the  “generality”  of  social  perception 
—  now  much  of  this  kind  of  understanding  is  trans¬ 
ferable  from  one  situation  to  another.  It  means.  Dr. 
Gage  points  out,  the  degree  to  which  a  teacher  has 
the  same  relative  success  in  Judging  people  on  differ¬ 
ent  things  —  or  in  judging  different  people  on  the  same 

things. 

If  social  perception  scores  can  be  connected  with 
the  ways  in  which  teachers  get  along  with  their  pupils, 
the  research  will  lead  to  better  understanding  of  the 
teaching  process.  It  may  also  make  p>ossible  improved 

firediction  of  teaching  behavior,  provide  suggestions 
or  teacher  training  programs. 

Bill  of  riglits  for  stadent  teachers  appears  in 
November  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  J.  Martin  Taylor  says 
the  “rights”  are  rooted  in  psychological  principles,  pro¬ 
vide  “implications  for  the  administration  or  teacher- 
preparation  programs.”  Some  "rights”: 

1.  The  right  to  be  wanted.  Never  should  a  student 
teacher  be  assigned  to  a  supervising  teacher  who  is 
unsympathetic  or  “lukewarm^  to  teacher  education  in 
general  or  student  teachers  in  particular. 

2.  The  right  to  choose.  Some  degree  of  choice 
should  be  allowed  student  teachers  in  selecting  the 
supervising  teacher  with  whom  they  will  work  and 
when  practicable,  in  selecting  the  location,  size,  and 
type  of  laboratory  situation. 

3.  The  right  to  readiness.  Having  met  the  requisite 
professional  courses  is  not  always  assurance  of  readi¬ 
ness  to  teach.  The  student  teacher  has  a  right  to  some 
assurance  of  success  before  he  is  placed  in  a  teaching 
situation. 

4.  The  right  to  professional  guidance.  The  student 
teacher  has  a  right  to  fretpient  individual  conferences 
with  both  the  supervising  teacher  and  the  institutional 
supervisor  for  planning  work,  for  discussing  observed 
lessons,  and  for  help  on  problems  in  teaching. 

5.  The  right  to  share  in  evaluation.  As  a  culmina¬ 
tion  of  his  regular  self-evaluations  the  student  teacher  ( 
has  a  right  to  participate  in  the  final  evaluation  of  his 
laboratory  experience. 
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QUOTES  FROM  CONFERENCES 

The  last  week  of  October  in  New  York  City  was  busy  with  educa¬ 
tional  meetings.  Among  them  were  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Adult  Education  Association  of  the  U.  S.  A.;  the  Eighteenth  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Educational  Records 
Bureau  and  the  American  Council  on  Education;  and  the  Invita¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Testing  Problems  sponsored  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service. 

From  the  AEA 


A  free  soc-iety  begins  at  home,—  in 
the  efficaev  of  the  thurch,  the  school, 
the  club,  the  manner  of  recreation  and 
work,  the  quality  t)f  local  government. 

An  enlightened  society  also  begins 
at  home, —  in  those  community  organi¬ 
zations  which  make  for  personal  en¬ 
richment,  the  libraries,  the  schools,  the 
museiuus,  the  study  groups;  in  the 
community  tt)ncem  for  public  health 
and  improved  living  conditions,  in  co¬ 
operative  efforts  f«>r  economic  stability 
and  intergroup  harmony. 

Community  responsibility,  then,  is 
both  a  means  and  an  end  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  Adult  Education,  as  well  as 
other  (‘ducational  services,  must  he 
concerned  both  with  achievements 
and  failures  at  the  community  level. 

— Dortrf  r>.  f/rTirv.  Executive  Vice 
Chancellor,  Sew  York  Univettiiy 

•  •  • 

Without  freedom  of  education,  no 
adult  education  movement  worthy  of 
the  name  can  long  exist.  It  is  my  sin¬ 
cere  belief  that  the  present  drive  for 
conformity,  the  use  or  guilt  by  associa¬ 
tion  practices,  the  careful  avoidance 
of  controversial  issues  and  controver¬ 
sial  personalities  in  schools  and  adult 
education  programs,  the  proliferation 
of  investigating  committees  and  the 
attempt  to  manufacture  loyalty  by  fiat, 
do  constitute  a  threat  to  a  free  society 
and  a  free  adult  education  movement. 

The  scxrietal  function  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  its  responsibility  for  helping  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  choic¬ 
es  can  be  made  rationally,  soberly, 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  cannot  be  discharged  in  such  a 
climate.  Fear,  suspicion,  and  distrust 
cannot  be  allowed  to  corrode  the  good 
will,  friendliness,  and  faith  in  human¬ 
ity  which  have  motivated  the  finest 
achievements  of  this  adult  t*ducation 
movement.  No  one  of  us  can  afford 
to  he  counted  out  in  this  continuing 
stniggle  to  maintain  the  conditions  of 
a  free  society. 

—Paul  11.  Shrats,  Profe.isor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Unicersity  of  California 

•  •  • 

We  must  work  far  harder  than  ever 
before  at  the  process  of  education. 
And  we  need  not  work  entirely  with¬ 
out  hope.  For  example,  it  is  quite 
false  to  argue,  as  many  do,  that  there 
has  been  no  moral  progress  during  the 
generations  that  have  exi)erienced  the 
phenomenal  material  changes  of  re¬ 
cent  generations  .  .  .  Such  people  ig¬ 


nore  the  most  extraordinary  paradox 
of  contemporary  life  .  .  .  Against  the 
record  of  the  two  world  wars  and  all 
the  be.stialities  that  accompanied  and 
followed  them,  one  must  place  the 
history  of  public  decency  and  private 
kindness  that  has  marked  the  social 
welfare  programmes  in  many  lands, 

the  widespread  missionary  move¬ 
ments,  the  work  of  the  great  founda¬ 
tions,  the  national  and  international 
technical  assistance  projects  and  the 
innumerable  instances  of  personal 
sacrifice  for  good  causes  that  have  in¬ 
creasingly  marked  the  conduct  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  recent  times.  Surely  it  is 
clear  to  even  the  most  cynical  that 
never  before  in  human  history  have  so 
many  individuals  and  groups  been  giv¬ 
ing  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  basic 
question,  “Am  1  my  brother’s  keeper?” 

—Hutsh  L.  Keenleyside,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral,  Technical  Assistance  Adminis¬ 
tration,  United  Nations 

•  •  • 

From  the  ERB-ACE 

We  must  realize  that  in  a  democrii- 
cy  the  main  danger  to  academic  free¬ 
dom  in  the  long  run  stems  from  fac¬ 
tors  within  the  academic  community 
which  impair  its  usefulness  in  the 
search  for  truth  and  understanding  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  The  habit  of 
conspicuous  activity,  and  of  popular¬ 
ity  —  in  all  senses  of  the  word  —  draws 
and  pushes  us  into  teaching  what  stu¬ 
dents  want  to  learn  rather  than  what 
they  should  know.  Little  time  is  left 
to  seek  knowledge;  we  spend  most  of 
our  time  hastily  teaching  what  we  per¬ 
haps  know  —  as  long  as  it  is  not  tedi¬ 
ous,  or  difficult,  that  is,  for  we  have 
to  keep  it  gay  and  we  have  to  keep  it 
crisp.  Finally,  the  habit  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  quantitative  terms,  and  our  un¬ 
bridled  passion  to  make  advancement 
depend  on  criteria  of  obvious  and 
measurable  equity,  powerfully  contri¬ 
bute  to  intellectual  inflation  by  add¬ 
ing  to  the  total  of  publications  rather 
more  than  to  the  sum  of  knowledge. 
With  mingled  pride  and  anxiety,  we 
may  say  that  there  never  have  been 
so  many,  studying  so  much,  to  learn  so 
little. 

—Ernest  van  den  Haag,  Lecturer  <n 
Social  Philosophy,  Neu)  York  Uni¬ 
versity 

•  •  • 

Several  teachers  professed  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  our  visit  came  on  a  day  when 
discussion  was  planned.  After  several 
experiences  we  are  cynical  about  the 


(luulity  of  what  is  loosely  called  dis¬ 
cussion.  Most  involve  a  recitation  or 
a  question  and  answer  procedure.  In 
these  the  action  is  all  from  teacher  to 
student  to  teacher.  Few  exchanges 
between  students  were  noted.  Com-, 
monly  the  teacher  is  so  obsesserl  with 
bringing  out  a  certain  point  that  the 
student  never  finishe*s  a  sentence.  A 
word  or  a  phrase  is  accepted  if  it  hits 
close  to  the  idea  and  the  teacher  takes 
over  to  elucidate  and  elaborate.  The 
student  with  an  inconcct  answer  is 
frequently  given  greater  chance  to  fin¬ 
ish  a  sentence  than  the  one  who  gets 
off  to  a  good  start.  Students  with  good 
ideas  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
teacher’s  are  often  cut  off  —  not  be¬ 
cause  of  meanness  nor  ignorance  —  but 

simply  because  the  preoccupation  of 
the  teacher  with  a  different  idea  pre¬ 
cludes  grasping  the  one  presented. 

— PamZ  L.  Dresset 


From  the  ETS 

During  a  period  of  visiting  classes 
in  many  different  colleges  last  winter 
and  spring  I  found  practically  no  cases 
in  which  there  was  any  indication  that 
testing  or  evaluation  was  carried  on 
for  any  purpose  other  than  grading  .  .  . 
Half  -  jokingly,  but  nonetheless  seri¬ 
ously,  instructors  still  hold  the  threat 
of  presemee  in  an  examination  as  a 
reason  for  paying  attention  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  a  particular  point.  Tests  and 
examinations  are  still  catastrophic 
events  which  are  greeted  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  dismay,  for  testing  for 
jading  is  inevitably  a  threat  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  not  a  proc'edure  which  is 
either  conducive  to  motivation  or  to 
learning.  With  rare  exceptions  I  doubt 
that  an  instructor  can  have  really 
close  association  with  his  students  and 
get  a  true  picture  of  what  they  know 
or  what  they  are  thinking  about  while 
he  brandishes  the  weapon  of  a  grade. 
If  you  doubt  this,  may  I  raise  the  an¬ 
alogous  question  as  to  how  frequently 
an  instruc-tor  gives  vent  to  his  actual 
feelings  and  reactions  about  an  idea 
proposed  by  his  dean.  Authority  in 
the  form  of  the  power  to  reward  or  to 
punish  inevitably  modifies  the  overt 
thinking,  expression,  and  action  of 
those  to  whom  that  power  is  applic¬ 
able  .  .  .  Experience  in  working  with 
a  staff  in  which  all  grading  was  taken 
from  their  hands  indicates  that  such 
divorcement  cannot  be  successful  un¬ 
less  the  staff  itself  accepts  the  prin¬ 
ciple  ...  I  believe  .  .  .  that  those 
teachers  who  have  given  most  evi¬ 
dence  of  fully  understanding  general 
education  objectives  and  have  evi¬ 
denced  most  interest  in  the  needs  of 
individual  students  have  been  those 
who  have  rather  readily  accepted  the 
principle  of  divorcing  grading  from 
instruction. 

—Paul  L.  Dressel,  Director,  Cooper¬ 
ative  Study  of  Evaluation  m  General 

Education 
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•  Teaching  methods 


Simple  steps  to  classroom  success  appear  in 
October  New  York  State  Education.  Twenty-five  mas¬ 
ter  teachers,  ajigregating  over  500  years  of  successful 
teaching,  list  for  the  benefit  of  beginning  teachers  their 
simple,  specific,  fundamental  procedures  for  securing 
classroom  success.  Some  steps: 

—Always  start  each  class  on  a  note  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  appreciation,  or  good  things  to  come. 

—Commend  often,  blame  seldom.  Then  commend 
some  more. 

—Never  “dramatize”  an  unpleasant  incident. 

—Impute  a  desired  attitude:  “I  can  always  depend 
on  John  to  be  right  on  the  job.” 

—Seldom  “bawl  out”  an  entire  class.  If  it  seems 
necessary,  leave  a  loophole  for  the  innocent. 

—The  basis  for  c-onstructive  discipline  is  respect  for 
personality.  E\eryone  has  an  urge  to  express  himself, 
to  show  that  he  amounts  to  something.  Constructive 
discipline  guidt*s  this  expression  into  approved  chan¬ 
nels. 

What  it  takes  to  teach  the  gifted  is  summed 
up  in  a  new  booklet  by  Marian  Scheifele.  She  restates 
the  teacher’s  responsibilities  in  terms  of  things  she  can 
do  in  the  classroom,  day  by  day,  portrays  the  realistic 
and  attainable  aspects  of  the  role.  Some  suggestions: 

—“Know  Thyself.”  The  teacher  of  the  gifted  must 
be  sure  of  her  own  mental  health  —  know  her  own 
strengths  and  needs.  She  must  feel  happy  and  secure 
in  her  relationship  with  the  children,  keen  free  from 
resenting  the  gifted  child’s  superiority  if  nis  mind  is 
keener  than  hers.  She  must  be  careful  not  to  minimize 
his  abilities;  on  the  other  hand,  she  must  be  careful 
also  not  to  exploit  them. 

—Know  the  child.  While  his  problems  are  basically 
the  same  as  those  of  other  children  of  his  chronological 
age  they  may  have  special  implications  and  need  spe¬ 
cial  attention  l>ecause  of  the  reaction  of  others  to  nis 
giftedness. 

—Guide  the  child.  Help  him  to  accept  the  inequalit>’ 
of  his  superior  abilities,  see  his  relationship  to  others 
and  his  responsibility  to  society,  and  appreciate  the 
value  of  contributions  made  by  others  who  have  abil¬ 
ities  different  from  his  own. 

Allow  him  to  work  independently  in  the  areas  of  his 
special  interests. 

—Integrate  his  individual  projects  with  group  activ¬ 
ities  ( reports,  demonstrations,  etc. )  so  that  he  remains 
a  group  member  and  enjoys  desirable  status  with  jieers. 

—Avoid  demands  for  identical  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  all  subject  matter  areas,  knowing  that  the  gift¬ 
ed  child  is  not  always  superior  or  interested  in  all  of 
them.  Development  in  deficient  areas  should  be  en¬ 
couraged,  but  not  necessarily  beyond  the  achievement 
to  be  expected  in  terms  of  his  chronological  age. 

—Provide  opportunities  for  development  of  leader¬ 
ship  ability,  but  remember  that  leadership  does  not  al¬ 


ways  imply  a  “spotlight”  position  and  that  the  ability 
to  follow  is  also  important. 

—Use  wise  methods  of  discipline.  Remember  that 
because  of  his  intellectual  maturity,  the  gifted  child 
responds  more  readily  than  many  others  to  a  valid 
appeal  to  reason,  the  presentation  of  others’  jwints  of 
view,  consistent  rewarding  of  merit,  and  hero  worship. 
On  the  whole,  he  is  reasonable  and  cooperative  if 
adults  are  honest,  kind,  and  intelligent  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  him. 

The  Gifted  Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom,  by  Mar¬ 
ian  Scheifele.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27. 


General  principles  of  learning  and  their  im¬ 
plications  are  summed  up  by  John  Gerber  in  Iowa 
English  Bulletin.  The  points: 

1.  A  skill  is  learned  better  through  a  number  of 
short  practice  sessions  that  through  a  few  long  ones. 
Implication:  Students  should  be  given  many  short  as¬ 
signments,  particularly  in  the  early  months  of  the 
course. 

2.  More  is  learned  by  success  than  by  failure.  Im¬ 
plication  :  Assignments  should  be  designed  so  that  the 
student  can  succeed  if  he  tries;  comments  on  student 
performance  should  stress  jxjsitive  achiev'ements,  not 
shortcomings. 

3.  A  student  recalls  best  what  he  says,  not  what  the 
instructor  or  book  says.  Implication:  Students  should 
have  ample  opportunity  to  aiscuss  points  of  theory,  to 
speak  about  tliem,  to  write  about  them. 

4.  Transfer  of  training  from  classes  to  other  situa¬ 
tions  is  effective  to  the  extent  that  these  situations  are 
simulated  in  classes.  Implication:  No  student  should 
be  asked  to  perform  in  a  vacuum.  Out-of-school  situ¬ 
ations  should  be  simulated  as  much  as  possible. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Modem  School,  hy  Vincent  I.  Glen- 
non  and  students.  Bureau  of  School  Service,  Syracuse  U.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  I39p.  Paperhound.  $2.  (Includes  a  discussion  of 
arithmetic  and  the  exceptional  child.) 

"Science  Provisions  for  the  Rapid  Learner:  A  Symposium,”  coor¬ 
dinated  by  Samuel  W.  Bloom.  The  Science  Teacher,  Oct.  I9S3. 
NEA,  National  Science  Teachers  Association,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  50c. 

"Electronics  for  a  Quicker  Education,”  The  Rotarian,  Nov.  1953. 
35 ^E.  W acker  Dr.,  Chicago  1,  111.  25c.  (Speeding  up  the  slou: 
process  of  learning  foreign  languages  for  1 .000  studerUs  a  semes¬ 
ter  at  Cornell  U.) 


•  Guidance 


Gnidance  programs  arc  of  two  kinds  from 
an  organizational  point  of  view:  organized  and  inci¬ 
dental.  Incidental  guidance  activities  are  not  found  in 
“program”  fonn,  generally  lack  all  or  most  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  an  organized  program,  according  to 
Glenn  E.  Smith  in  October  Guidance  Services  News¬ 
letter.  He  goes  on  to  discuss  the  chief  characteristics 
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of  an  organized  program  of  guidance  services.  Some 
points: 

1.  An  organized  guidance  program  is  planned  as  a 
group  of  related  activities  design^  to  assist  pupils  to 
make  plans,  choices,  and  adjustments.  The  central 
activity  of  the  guidance  program  is  counseling.  Other 
guidance  services,  such  as  collecting  information  about 
pupils;  providing  educational,  occupational,  and  per¬ 
sonal-social  information  for  pupils;  placement;  and 
follow-up  studies,  should  be  operated  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  making  counseling  effective. 

2.  Administrative  leadership  and  support  is  present 
in  any  organized  guidance  program.  The  principal 
and  the  superintendent  understand  and  subscribe  to 
its  purposes  and  provide  personnel  and  facilities. 

3.  Teachers  play  a  definite  role  in  an  organized 
guidance  program.  Each  contributes  according  to  his 
interests  and  abilities.  Time  is  provided  in  the  daily 
schedule  for  appropriate  teacher  participation. 

4.  Community  agencies  and  organizations  offering 
needed  services  to  pupils  are  utilized  in  the  school’s 
guidance  program. 

5.  Parents  are  aquainted  with  the  nature,  purposes; 
and  achievements  of  the  guidance  program. 
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Retigion^  Ethics  and  Values 


i\ 


Kopeal  of  State  laws  that  forbid  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  public  schools  is  urged  by  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  United  Churchmen.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  Detroit,  the  125  delegates  also  recommend¬ 
ed  the  initiation  of  religious  programs  aimed  at  stop¬ 
ping  juvenile  delinquency.  United  Churchmen  is  a 
unit  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  which  repre¬ 
sents  more  than  12  million  members  of  19  denomina¬ 
tions. 
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Attempts  to  foist  Atheism  on  schools  by 

some  “educational  theorists”  were  attacked  by  Luther 
A.  Weigle,  Dean  Emeritus,  Yale  Divinity  School,  last 
week.  Speaking  before  the  Religious  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dr.  Weigle  ascribed  to  some  leaders  in  public 
education  the  assertions  that  “belief  in  God  is  neces¬ 
sarily  and  wrongfully  authoritarian  in  character,  that 
there  is  no  absolute  truth  or  value  in  obligation,  that  in 
matters  of  faith  good  teaching  is  always  neutral,  that 
God  is  irrelevant  to  the  real  crises  and  decisions  of  hu¬ 
man  life  and  history,  that  belief  in  Cod  is  actually  a 
hinderance  to  human  idealism.” 


In  his  attack  on  the  educational  theorists.  Dr.  Weigle 
said  that  what  they  are  attempting  to  give  the  schools 
is  what  they  call  “nontheistic  humanism.”  He  de¬ 
scribed  as  more  “serious  the  disposition  to  expel  God 
from  both  the  government  and  education.” 


“This  condition,”  he  said,  “is  due  to  an  extreme  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  [Constitutional]  principle  of  sepa¬ 
ration  of  church  and  state,  which  confines  God  to  the 
church  and  outlaws  Him  in  the  state.  It  is  an  extreme 
interpretation  which  brings  into  an  uneasy  working 


partnership  atheists  and  positivists,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  religious  individuals  and  ultra-fundamentalists 
on  the  other.” 

The  nation’s  schools,  as  well  as  the  government,  he 
pointed  out,  “may  be  neutral  as  to  the  strife  of  the 
sects,  but  they  cannot  be  neutral  as  to  God.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in  Education,”  by  Thomas  C.  Hunt. 
Educational  Theory,  Oct.  1953.  Interstate  Printers  and  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  19-27  N,  Jackson  St.,  Danville,  III.  (How  moral  and 
spiritual  values  can  be  strengthened  in  public  schools.) 

“Legal  Concepts  Concerning  Religious  Influences  in  Public 
Education,”  by  D.  W.  Tieszen.  Teachers  College  Record,  Nov. 
1953.  525  \V.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  45c. 

Religious  Education,  Nov.-Dee.  1953.  Entire  Issue.  Religiotts 
Education  Association,  545  W.  111th  St.,  N.Y.  25.  $1.  (“Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Education  and  Religious  Values:  A  Symposium.”  Of 
special  interest:  “Religion  and  Education,”  by  Reinhold  Nie¬ 
buhr.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  school  day  offers  many  opportnnities  for 

the  teacher  to  observe  his  pupils.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  classroom,  the  school  playground  and  cafeteria 
are  excellent  laboratories  for  observation.  In  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  classes  in  physical  education,  home 
economics,  and  manual  arts  provide  exceptionally  good 
situations  for  observing  students  in  activities  that  high¬ 
light  health  conditions  and  relationships.  In  view  of 
the  unlimited  opportunities  for  pupil  observation,  says 
Eleanor  P.  McAuliffe,  it  is  extremely  important  to  use 
them  to  advantage. 

How  can  the  busy  classroom  teacher  become  expert 
at  quickly  diagnosing  and  classifying  Johnny’s  appear¬ 
ance  or  behavior  as  a  symptom  of  lack  of  sleep,  of 
bounding  good  health,  or  of  emotional  upset?  A 
knowledge  of  children,  their  growth  and  development, 
is  basic,  says  Miss  McAuliffe.  This  means  that  the 
teacher  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  physical 
characteristics  of  healthy  children  at  different  ages  and 
stages  of  growth.  It  also  means  that  the  teacher  must 
be  familiar  with  the  range  of  interests  and  normal  be¬ 
havior  patterns  of  children  at  different  levels  of  devel¬ 
opment.  This  basic  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order 
for  the  teacher  to  judge  and  measure  his  own  observ'a- 
tions. 

For  the  classroom  teacher  to  interpret  the  behavior 
of  his  pupils  accurately,  says  Miss  McAuliffe,  he  must 
make  the  problem  the  subject  of  continuous  study 
throughout  his  professional  career.  He  cannot  afford 
at  any  time  to  assume  that  he  now  has  learned  all  the 
answers. 

Illinois  leads  sixteen  states  in  a  recent  survey 
of  high  school  programs  in  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Thirty  research  specialists,  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Association  of  Health,  Physi¬ 
cal  Education,  and  Safety,  revealed  that  Illinois  was  at 
the  top  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  experiences  offered.  Other  states  in- 
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eluded  in  the  survey:  Indiana.  Montana.  New  York, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Colorado, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

Candy  and  cake  are  on  their  way  ont  in 

Dearborn,  (Mich.)  elementary  schools.  Classroom  party 
menus  are  now  more  likely  to  consist  of  milk,  celery 
sticks,  and  cheese  than  ice  cream  and  cake. 

The  trend  in  Dearborn  toward  watching  menus  of 
school  parties  is  one  phase  of  school-community  health 
programs.  Parents  as  well  as  teachers  and  students  are 
studying  good  eating  habits,  trying  to  eliminate  as 
many  bad  ones  as  possible.  Room  mothers  have  ar¬ 
ranged  a  variety  of  menus  for  birthday  parties.  The 
birthday  cake  is  now  made  of  cardboard,  but  has  real 
candles  to  be  blown  out  by  the  birthday  child. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Applied  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education,  by 
Paul  A.  Hunsicker  and  Henry  /.  Montoye.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  149p.  Paperbound.  $3.35. 

“Trends  in  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School,”  by 
Carl  F.  Fisch^.  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  Oct.  1953. 
U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  111.  60c. 
(Physical  education  needs  of  elementary  school  pupils,  ways  in 
which  some  schools  meet  tnese  needs,  and  questions  that  arise 
in  the  process.) 


•  Schooi  Plant 


Economies  for  pipe  insulating  are  claimed  in  a 
new  bulletin,  “Aluminum-Jacketed  Foamglas  Pipe  In¬ 
sulation.”  Bulletin  joints  out  the  advantages  of  the 
aluminum  wrapped-at-the-factory  cellular  glass  insula¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  describing  economies  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  new  aluminum  jacket,  illustrated  con¬ 
densed  siyecifications  for  the  insulation  of  both  hot  and 
cold  lines  are  presented. 

Write  Pittsburgh  Corning  Corporation,  One  Gate¬ 
way  Center,  Pittsburgh  22,  Penna. 

Color  that  can’t  be  touched  or  damaged  is  a 
feature  of  a  new  plastic  wall  covering.  Known  as  Kali- 
tex,  material  is  an  embossed  vinyl  plastic  sheet  in  a 
distinctive  burlap  weave  pattern. 

While  the  material  actually  looks  like  burlap,  it 
ser\'es  as  a  permanent  decorative  material  because  the 
color  cannot  be  harmed  or  impaired  and  maintenance 
is  minimized  to  the  point  of  requiring  nothing  more 
than  a  damp  cloth  for  cleaning.  Color  is  hidden  from 
touch  or  damage  because  it  is  applied  to  the  back  of 
transparent  vinyl  resin  sheeting.  Colors  include  blue- 
green,  gray-green,  wine,  tan,  sunshine  yellow,  gray, 
and  light  coral. 

Write  U.  S.  Plywood  Corporation,  55  W.  44th  St., 
N.Y.  36. 


CURRENT  RE.MHNG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Equipment  and  Supplies:  A  List  of  Recommended  Materials 
for  Nursery,  Kindergarten,  Primary,  and  Intermediate  Schools, 
ed.  by  Alida  H.  Ilisle.  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  SOp.  $1. 
(1953  revision.) 


New  Cla9»room  Material 

AvrrHENTic  Music  From  Abroad  ...  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  classroom  listening.  “Music  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands”  .  .  .  “Holland  Says  Hello”  .  .  .  “Music  of 
Norway”  ...  all  feature  student  voices  singing 
music  of  their  native  lands.  Records  from  other 
countries  now  in  production.  For  full  details  write 
International  Communications  Association,  317  Cit¬ 
izens  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Series  of  three 
10”  records:  $15. 

“How  Weather  is  Forecast”  .  .  .  shows  operation 
of  a  weather  observation  station  and  weather  fore¬ 
casting  station.  Filmed  in  collaboration  with  Glenn 
O.Blough,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  1  reel,  sound. 
Color:  $100;  black  and  white:  $50.  Write  Coronet 
Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Man  Who  Dared  to  Ask  ...  is  subject  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  by  Cora  Mason.  Shows  the  great  teacher 
as  he  is  growing  up  .  .  .  seen  against  background 
of  Athens  and  great  figures  of  nis  day.  Beacon 
Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  165p.  $2.75. 

"How  You  Talk”  .  .  .  presents  6  original  stories 
for  oral  language  readiness.  Ear-training  records 
.  .  .  concerned  with  phonetic  consonant  sounds. 

Helps  the  child  hear  phonetic  sounds  .  .  .  produce 
phonetic  sounds.  Album  of  4  records.  Audio  Edu¬ 
cation,  Inc.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y,  3,  N.Y.  $6  (plus 
transportation ) . 

To  Borrow  Filmstrip  Free  .  .  .  write  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  120  Broadway, 

N.Y.  5.  Health  In  Your  Town  pictures  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  community  health  organization  .  .  .  suggests 
role  of  citizens  in  community  health.  41  frames  in 
full  color.  May  also  be  purchased  at  cost  ($2  per 
print). 

Tour  of  a  Great  Ship  ...  is  made  in  Superliner 
S.  S.  United  States,  by  Henry  Billings.  Scientifically 
detailed  charts  .  .  .  clear-cut  text.  “You  can’t  set 
her  on  fire,  you  can’t  sink  her,  and  you  can’t  catch 
her.”  For  high  school  age.  Viking  Press,  18  E. 

48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  Illustrated.  $3. 

Three  Free  Films  .  ,  .  help  teach  money  manage¬ 
ment  and  life  insurance.  Simple  explanations  of 
importance  of  financial  security.  ‘The  Search  for 
Security”  .  .  .  “For  Some  Must  Watch”  .  .  .  “Amer¬ 
ican  Portrait.”  Write  Association  Films,  79  E. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

From  Stone  Age  to  Present  Day  .  .  .  from  Eur¬ 
ope  to  Afriea  to  the  South  Sea  Isbnds.  A  World 
Full  of  Homes,  by  William  A.  Bums,  tells  how 
people  of  many  countries  live  .  .  .  provides  under¬ 
standing  of  people  of  the  world.  Instnictions  for 
making  models  included.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  12p.  $2.50.  ; 

i 

Peace-Loving  American  ...  is  the  subject  of 
Pike  of  Pike’s  Peak,  by  Nina  Brown  Baker.  Gen-  ^ 

eral  Zebulon  Pike’s  contribution  as  explorer  ... 
not  as  fighter  or  military  strategist.  Harcourt,  Brace,  ; 

and  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  141p.  $2.50.  S 

For  Teachers  With  LiTn-E  Music  Training  ...  j 

Music  for  Rhythms  and  Dance,  by  Freda  Miller  t 

.  .  .  should  prove  useful.  Pieces  have  been  timed  | 

in  classes  .  .  .  recxirded  with  metronome.  Useful  | 

for  simple  moving  .  .  .  imaginative  or  compositional  j 

use  .  .  .  rhythm  band.  For  details  write  Freda  D.  i 

Miller,  8  Tudor  City  Place,  N.Y.  17.  j 
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